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a safe and reassuring basis to literary and historical ques-
tions and a sure foundation to religious discussion. Such
studies are to be found in girls' schools and were early-
adopted by Mother Barat and her daughters.1
* The term philosophy had, however, even in the days of
Rollin a suspiciously elastic connotation. We have seen,
in the last chapter, how general knowledge and heraldry
might be found ranging themselves under its noble banner.
Rollin, therefore, is in no way unorthodox when he dilates
here upon his views on " la Physique des Savants/' that is
astronomy, cosmography, and geography, and on "La
Physique des Enfants " or nature study.
Very charmingly does he describe this last. It is a study
which, he says, asks only for eyes, and therefore is open to
everyone, even to children. We have but to observe all
the marvels that nature presents to us and to admire them
without attempting to enter intimately into their causes.
. . * Wonderful is it, he continues, to see how much
children will learn to profit by the opportunities which
they themselves discover. A garden, a stretch of country,
a palace, are each, as it were, an open book to them, but
they must have learned the art of reading therein.
Nothing, for instance, is more commonplace than linen,
or a piece of bread. Nevertheless, how rare is it to find a
child who knows how one or other is prepared ? We feel
that John Dewey might be speaking here, and so too when
we read what Rollin has to say of the lessons to be learned
from bird and beast and fish.
The last books of the famous discourse treat especially
of the government of the college, the duties of the principal,
and the relations between master and boys. It is a very
dignified picture that is drawn and one that makes one
1 See Part II, Chap. VI, pp. 176-8,